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John McCain is a hard man not to admire. If he did nothing eise but survive 
the ordeal of prolonged imprisonment and torture as a prisoner-of-war in 
North Vietnam his fortitude would be praiseworthy. But Drew's esteem for the 
Arizona Senator gets very close to adoration at times. She concedes that he is 
occasionally cantankerous; but in her account, he comes across to the reader 
as a person of thorough-going integrity and one of the few people in Congress 
with the requisite toughness to stand up to the formidable forces arrayed in 
defense of soft money, that peculiar form of civic alms that enables corpora- 
tions, unions, and other interest groups to pour out vast amounts of money to 
national and State party organizations for party-building activities. These activi- 
ties, such as get-out-the-vote efforts and generic badges and lawn-signs, are not 
supposed to benefit directly individual candidates for federal office. But, as we 
know, political money is fungible and some of the most creative minds in Wash- 
ington belong to those people who are hired to find ways around restrictions 
on contributions. The cultivation and harvesting of fig leaves to cover the na- 
kedness of political influence is a major source of agricultural labor in the na- 
tion's capital. 

Elizabeth Drew's list of good guys is topped, of course, by John McCain. 
Joining him in this blessed circle are Wisconsin Democrat Russ Feingold, 
McCain's cosponsor in the Senate; and Massachusetts Democrat Marty Mee- 
han, and Connecticut Republican Christopher Shays, cosponsors of the House 
campaign finance reform act. Those she boldly opposes are Kentucky's re- 
doubtable patron of soft money, Republican Senator Mitch McConnell, and 
the man every reformer loves to hate, House Republican Whip Tom DeLay. 

More interesting, however, are those players concealed behind the arras 
who dart in and out of concealment to harry the noble McCain. Despite the 
overwhelming support accorded to reform effort by Democratic leaders in both 
houses, some of the skulkers are Democrats such as Robert Torricelli of New 
Jersey and John Breaux of Louisiana; the former member of the pair ended up 
voting for the bill after having done his best to scuttle it. 

Those who place undue weight on roll-call data are well-advised to read 
more books like Drew's to eure themselves of the illusion that final votes in 
Congress teil very much of the story of where a member really Stands. In that 
sense alone, the book is worth a reader's time. 

Ross K. Baker 
Rutgers University 



Alexander Hamilton and the Persistence of Myth by Stephen F. Knott. 
Lawrence, University Press of Kansas, 2002. 352 pp. $34.95. 

It does Stephen F. Knott's fine study of Alexander Hamilton's posthumous rep- 
utation no disservice, I think, to say that it is something of an extended footnote 
to Merrill D. Peterson's classic of 1960, The Jefferson Image in the American 
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Mind. For if there is anything to be learned from Knott's book about the ways 
Hamilton has been treated in the almost two hundred years since his death at 
the hands of Aaron Burr, it is that he rarely gets discussed on his own and al- 
most ends up being presented as a contrast to Jefferson. To simplify (but only 
a bit), authors who like Thomas Jefferson tend to despise Hamilton, and vice 
versa. To be sure, there are a few inclined to look askance at both — the fans of 
Burr, perhaps, or the growing body of enthusiasts for John Adams. 

Knott's sympathies are clearly with Hamilton. He spends a good deal of 
time and effort defending his hero from the Charge (repeated ad nauseam by 
the partisans of Jefferson) that he described the people as a "Great Beast" (pp. 
73-75, 122-128, 139, 155, 173, 207, 215). One can appreciate Knott's efforts to 
get the story right without fully accepting the implied conclusion — that Hamil- 
ton really wasn't an elitist foe of democracy. So what if he was, the reader is 
tempted to mutter. Surely it shouldn't bother us today if Hamilton's opinions 
tended in that direction, any more than it should if George Washington^ or 
John Adams's did, any more than it should if Jefferson's attenuated version of 
democracy failed to find a place for African Americans or women. Hamilton's 
achievements as a Founder are beyond question, in any case, and students of 
American history in the twenty-first Century ought to be able to dispense with 
this all too often unfortunate and unproductive Obsession with grading winners 
and losers, heroes and villains, according to the Standards of the present day. 

And yet, as Knott so convincingly reminds us, Americans have always 
found the game of rating Hamilton and Jefferson and the rest of the Founders 
particularly stimulating. It is, of course, a way of talking about themselves, with 
the great men of the past serving as Surrogates for competing visions of what 
America is and ought to be. Sometimes, Knott reminds us, the results can be 
a bit on the bizarre side, as with the Jeffersonian self-identification of the fairly 
Hamiltonian New Dealers. And yet it continues — almost always with Jefferson 
Coming out on top and Hamilton losing once again. As 2004 and the two-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the murder at Weehauken approach, we are likely to 
have a flurry of renewed interest in Hamilton. But if Knott's history is right, 
there's little reason to think that this will be any more than a blip interrupting 
America's on-going love affair with Thomas Jefferson. 

In the meantime, Alexander Hamilton and the Persistence of Myth can be 
read with a good deal of pleasure and instruction by those who find it useful to 
know how historical reputations are created and perpetuated in this country. 
There is more than one might have imagined to learn about just who contrib- 
uted to Hamilton's generally dismal twentieth-century reputation; Knott's ma- 
terial on the poets who savaged him in their verses is particularly amusing. I 
am sorry to note that Knott shows us that even scholars at one of the institutions 
most closely identified with him, Columbia University, often joined the anti- 
Hamilton chorus. In short, this is not a particularly happy story. But it's hard 
to see, given the direction American history has taken since 1804, how it could 
be otherwise. 

Herbert Sloan 
Barnard College 



